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SACVAN BERCOVITCH 


Hawthorne's A-Morality 
of Compromise 


Midway through the novel, in the course of a subtle and dev- 
astating critique of Hester's radicalism, Hawthorne remarks that "the scarlet 
letter had not done its office." 1 Hester still has to learn the folly of her wild 
"freedom of speculation" (259) — has yet to recognize that her love requires, more 
than a consecration of its own, the consecration of history and Community. When 
in the Conclusion she returns to New England, Hester reveals what has been 
implicit all along, that the office of the A is socialization. She neither reaffirms her 
adulterous love nor disavows it; or rather, she does both by incorporating it into 
the vision of an age of love to come. It is an act of compromise — bridging memory 
and hope; seif and society; nature and institutions; past, present, and future — 
that reconciles the novel's various an tinomies: 

Women, more especially . . . came to Hester's cottage, demanding why they were so 
wretched, and what the remedy! Hester comforted and counseled them, as best she might. 
She assured them, too, of her firm belief, that, at some brighter period, when the world 
should have grown ripe for it, in Heaven's own time, a new truth would be revealed, in 
order to establish the whole relation between man and woman on a surer ground of mutual 
happiness. Earlier in life, Hester had vainly imagined that she herseif might be the des- 
tined prophetess, but had long since recognized the impossibility that any mission of divine 
and mysterious truth should be confided to a woman stained with sin, bowed down with 
shame, or even burdened with a life-long sorrow. The angel and apostle of the Coming 
revelation must be a woman, indeed, but lofty, pure, and beautiful; and wise, moreover, 
not through dusky grief, but the ethereal medium of joy. (344—45) 

The entire novel tends toward this moment of reconciliation, but the basis 
for reconciliation, the source of Hester's re-vision, remains entirely unexplained. 
The problem is not that she returns, which Hawthorne does account for, in his 
way ("There was a more real life for Hester Prynne, here, in New England"; 344). 
Nor is it that she resumes the A; we might anticipate that return to beginnings, 
by the principles of narrative closure. What remains problematic, what Haw- 
thorne compels us to explain for ourselves (as well as on Hester's behalf), is her 
dramatic change of purpose and belief. Throughout her "seven years of outlaw 
and ignominy," Hester had considered her A a "scorching Stigma" and herseif 
"the people's victim and life-long bond-slave" (331, 291, 313-14). Now she takes 
up the letter — "of her own free will, for not the sternest magistrate of that iron 
period would have imposed it" (344) — and reconstitutes herseif a counselor of 
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patience and faith. This is not some formulaic Victorian ending. We accept it as 
inevitable, as readers did from the start, because Hawthorne has prepared us for 
it. All his strategies of ambiguity and irony require Hester's conversion to the letter. 
And since the magistrates themselves do not impose the A; since the Community 
has long since come to regard Hester as an "angel or apostle" in her own right; 
since, moreover, we never learn the process of her conversion to the A (while her 
development through the novel tends in exactly the opposite direction); since, in 
short, neither author nor characters help us, we must meet the requirement 
ourselves. 

"The scarlet letter had not done its office," and when it has, Hester is trans- 
formed unaccountedly into an agent of social cohesion and continuity. Much the 
same might be said, earlier, about Dimmesdale's metamorphosis, from secret 
rebel into prophet of New Israel. Hawthorne specines the State of despair in 
which the minister agrees to leave, details the disordered fantasies that follow, 
and yet leaves it to us to explain his change of mind and heart. In this case, how- 
ever, the explanation is inherent in the Puritan vision. "The minister," Hawthorne 
teils us, "had never gone through an experience calculated to lead him beyond 
the scope of generally received laws; although, in a single instance, he had so 
fearfully transgressed one of the most sacred of them. But this had been a sin of 
passion, not of principle, nor even purpose" (290). When, accordingly, he resolves 
to flee with Hester, he does so only because he believes he is "irrevocably doomed" 
(291), and we infer upon his return that he has made peace at last with the 
familiär Puritan paradox, has finally come to terms with the ambiguities of mercy 
and justice he had forgotten in the forest. The reasons for Hester's reversal are 
far more complex. It takes the whole story to work them through. It is the office 
of The Scarlet Letter to teach us why this tragic-romantic heroine, who had made 
being compromised a source of uncompromising resistance, must now make com- 
promise the work of culture. In an earlier essay, I discussed that cultural work in 
terms of Hawthorne 's aesthetic techniques. 2 In this essay, I turn the text inside 
out, as it were, in order to focus directly on ideological context. My purpose is to 
explain our complicity in Hester's return by exploring the historical ground and 
substance of her heroism of compromise. 

The most direct connection between text and context is the Community to 
which Hester returns. I refer to the Puritan myth endorsed by mid-nineteenth- 
century America. For like the letter they impose, Hawthorne's settlers are a cul- 
tural artifact — a very sophisticated one, to be sure, and cunningly embroidered 
with his personal concerns, broad learning, and elaborate ironies, but woven 
nonetheless out of the same cultural cloth that produced the legend of the 
Puritan "founders" (158). It is no accident that Dimmesdale's sermon on the 
future marks the transition of government from John Winthrop to John Endi- 
cott. The unspoken link between the two governors is nothing less than the 
national tradition that connects Hester to Hawthorne. It represents what by 1850 
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was the widely celebrated continuity from the New England Way to the American 
Way — from Winthrop, the wr-father, to Endicott, the wr-patriot, whose rending 
of "the Red Cross from New England's banner" (Hawthorne writes elsewhere) 
was "the first omen ofthat deliverance which our fathers consummated" in 1776. 3 

These mythic Puritans have had a long life in the national consciousness. 4 At 
mid Century they served above all to provide a crucial contrast between Puri- 
tanism in Old and New England. According to general belief, one that was shared 
by Whigs and Democrats alike — by New York's cultural pundit, Evert Duyckinck 
(a founder of the Young America Movement and Hawthorne's major advocate in 
the literary world); by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Hawthorne's life-long 
friend and his first important reviewer); by the epic historian of the era, George 
Bancroft (who helped Hawthorne secure his appointment as surveyor at the 
Salem Customs House); and by the manifest destinarian John Louis O'Sullivan 
(Hawthorne's publisher and godfather to his first child, Una) — there were two 
Puritan revolutions in the early 1600s. One was the Puritan exodus to the New 
World. It was a revolution for liberty that offered a model of progress by har- 
nessing the energies of radicalism to the process of settlement, expansion, and 
consolidation. The Old World counterpart was the Puritan revolution (1642—49) 
that failed — a revolution prefigured (in Hawthorne's view) by the "mobocracies" 
of the past, and itself a prefiguration of the failed Continental upheavals of the 
next two centuries, including those perpetrated by "the terrorists of France" of 
1789, 1830, and 1848(165). 

Hawthorne suggests the reasons for failure in an essay on Cromwell. When 
Oliver was a child, he writes, a "huge ape, which was kept in the family, snatched 
up little Noll in his fore-paws, and clambered with him to the roof of the house. 
. . . The event was afterwards considered an omen that Noll would reach a very 
elevated Station in the world." 5 It is a parable for the embittered young radical 
whose clambering "enthusiasm of thought" (260) Hawthorne details midway 
through The Scarlet Letter (shortly after his reference to the "terrorists of France") : 

[This] was an age in which the human intellect, newly emancipated, had taken a more 
active and a wider ränge than for many centuries before. Men of the sword had over- 
thrown nobles and kings. Men bolder than these had overthrown and rearranged — not 
actually, but within the sphere of theory, which was their most real abode — the whole 
System of ancient prejudice, wherewith was linked much of ancient principle. Hester 
Prynne imbibed this spirit. She assumed a freedom of speculation, then common enough 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but which our forefathers, had they known of it, would 
have held to be a deadlier crime than that stigmatised by the scarlet letter. In her lonesome 
cottage by the sea-shore, thoughts visited her, such as dared to enter no other dwelling in 
New England; shadowy guests . . . perilous as demons. (259) 

The key word is forefathers. It carries the entire force of the ideological contrast 
I mentioned, between upheaval in the Old World and progress in the New. And 
it applies as such directly to what Hawthorne recalled in 1852 as the era of 
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"The Compromise." 6 His return to Puritan New England in The Scarlet Letter 
joins two historical time frames: first, the fictional time frame, 1642—49, with its 
implied contrast between Cromwell's revolt and the American Puritan venture in 
"Utopia" (158); and second, the authorial time frame, 1848—52, with its ominous 
explosion of conflict at home and abroad. 7 


The "red year Forty-Eight," as Melville termed it, brought "the portent and 
the fact of war, /And terror that into hate subsides." He was referring to the series 
of revolutions from which Europe's kings "fled like the gods" (although by 1852 
"even as the gods/. . . return they made; and säte /And fortified their strong 
abodes"). But he might have been referring as well to what New England conser- 
vatives considered an ominous tendency toward confrontation following the vic- 
tory of the Whigs. Polk's presidency, 1844—48, was a highpoint of Jacksonian 
chauvinism: Mexico had been defeated; the Oregon Territory appropriated 
(along with Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado, and parts of Utah); gold discovered 
in California; and Florida, Texas, Iowa, and Wisconsin admitted to the Union. 
Then in 1 848 the unexpected defeat of Young Hickory called attention to long- 
f estering internal divisions. We can see in retrospect how both tendencies, toward 
expansion and toward conflict, expressed the same process of ideological consol- 
idation. But for a good many of the disempowered Democrats the tendency 
toward conflict evoked what newspapers called the "terrors of a European con- 
flagration." It is no accident that Hawthorne connected the revolutions abroad 
with his loss of tenure at the Salem Customs House. As recent scholarship has 
demonstrated, he links both sets of events in the alternative title he offers for the 
novel, "The Posthumous Papers of a Decapitated Surveyor" (156), and the polit- 
ical innuendos here are expanded throughout "The Custom-House" introduc- 
tion and the novel at large in recurrent imagery of the 1848—49 revolutions, 
including allusions to scaffold and guillotine. 8 

Eighteen-forty-eight, then, opens the novel's authorial time frame. Historians 
have called it the Year of the Red Scare: Chartist agitation in England, the First 
Paris Commune, The Communist Manifeste, and widespread revolt in Belgium, Ger- 
many, Poland, Austria, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary. After a brief period of 
euphoria — when it seemed events were proving that "our country leads the 
world" — public opinion turned decisively against the radicals. Those who did the 
turning expressed disillusionment in many ways, but common to all was the con- 
trast between Europe's class warfare and the war for American independence. 
By Fall 1848, Evert Duyckinck reported that New Yorkers associated the "agita- 
tion" with "recollections of Robespierre"; shortly after, George Bancroft wrote 
that it had Boston "frightened out of its wits"; in Paris, Emerson wondered 
whether the revolution was worth the trees it had cost to build the barricades; by 
early 1849 American conservatives concluded that "republics cannot grow on the 
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soil of Europe." Worse still, they had already observed the incipient effect in 
America itself of European conflict — "Communism, Socialism, Pillage, Murder, 
Anarchy, and the Guillotine vs. Law and Order, Family and Property." George 
Bancroft, who at first tried to calm his frightened Boston friends — who in fact 
hoped (as he wrote to Secretary of State James Buchanan) that "the echo of 
American Democracy . . . from France, and Austria, and Prussia and all Old Ger- 
many . . . [would] stir up the hearts of the American people to new achieve- 
ments" — came increasingly to concede that events were tending in just the 
opposite direction: geographically, from the Old World to the New, and morally, 
from liberty to license. 9 

License took many forms, as these antebellum Jeremiahs detailed its invasion 
of America. Hawthorne may be said to condense their complaints in his overview 
of Hester's nihilism, just before her forest meeting with Dimmsedale: 

She had wandered, without rule or guidance, in a moral wilderness . . . [and] looked from 
her estranged point of view at human institutions, and whatever priests or legislators had 
established; criticizing all with hardly more reverence than the Indian would feel for the 
clerical band, the judicial robe, the fireside . . . or the church. . . . The scarlet letter was 
her passport into regions where other women dared not tread. Shame, Despair, Solitude! These 
had been her teachers, — stern and wild ones, — and they had made her strong, but taught 
her much amiss. (290; my italics) 

The regions to which Hawthorne refers had long been open territory to Euro- 
pean radicals: "terrorists of France" as well as England (from Puritan Ranters 
to the Chartists of 1848). Even there, however, women had characteristically 
restrained themselves, because (Hawthorne explains) they intuited that to in- 
dulge such "tendency to speculation" — to venture into that "moral wilderness" 
beyond "Law and Order, Family and Property" — would be to alter their very 
"natures"; it would drain them of the "ethereal essence, wherein [woman] has her 
truest life" (260). This explanation is at once essentialist and political. It directly 
precedes his reminder that "the scarlet letter had not done its office," and there 
is every reason to assume that he was deliberately evoking what social commen- 
tators had just designated the first major Symptom of the "red plague of Euro- 
pean revolutions . . . on these shores." I refer to the Women's Rights Convention 
at Seneca Falls in 1848. Reports of "the female 'Reds' of Europe" had already 
"appalled the American public," and public spokesmen from pulpit, press, and 
political platform rushed to make the connection: 

This is the age of revolutions. To whatever part of the world the attention is directed, the 
political and social fabric is crumbling to pieces; and changes which far exceed the wildest 
dreams of the enthusiastic Utopians of the last generation, are now pursued with ardor 
and perseverance. The principal agent, however, that has hitherto taken part in these 
movements has been the rougher sex . . . and though it is asserted that no inconsiderable 
assistance was contributed by the gentler sex to the late sanguinary carnage at Paris, we 
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are disposed to believe that such a revolting imputation proceeds from base calumniators, 
and is a libel upon woman. 

By the intelligence, however, which we have lately received, the work of revolution is 
no longer confined to the Old World, nor to the masculine gender. The flag of indepen- 
dence has been hoisted, for the second time, on this side of the Atlantic; and a solemn 
league and covenant has just been entered into by a Convention of women at Seneca Falls. 

[These women] seem to be really in earnest in their aim at revolution, and . . . evince entire 
confidence that "the day of their deliverance is at hand." 10 

Surely, Hawthorne means us to hear the strains of this American Marseillaise 
in Hester's "stern and wild" irreverence. And surely, too, his overall critique of 
her radicalism — from her bitter sense of herseif as "martyr" (191) to her self- 
conscious manipulation of the townspeople (259—60) and her rising scorn for all 
"human institutions," "whatever priests or legislators had established" (290) — 
registers the reaction against the rising European "carnage" and its "revolting" 
influence "on this side of the Atlantic." That reaction included all five major 
writers of F. O. Matthiessen's American Renaissance, in spite of their common devo- 
tion to "the possibilities of democracy." Significantly, the most radically American 
among them was also clearest about ideological parameters. What made "Euro- 
pean revolution" unfit for America, according to Emerson — what made it anti- 
thetical to "true democracy" — was the threat it posed to the tenets of free 
enterprise. It was not so much the violence that troubled him (though he 
lamented that "in France, 'fraternity' [and] 'equality' . . . are names for assassi- 
nation"), nor was it the burdens of political engagement (though he noted in April 
1848, concerning talk of "a Chartist revolution on Monday next, and an Irish 
revolution the following week," that the scholar's "kingdom is at once over & 
under these perturbed regions"). Emerson's complaints Struck through what he 
considered "these political masks" to the "metaphysical evils" beyond them: 

This tin trumpet of a French Phalanstery [sounds] and the newsboys throw up their caps 
Sc cry, Egotism is exploded; now for Communism! But all that is valuable in the Phalanstery 
comes of individualism. . . . For the matter of Socialism, there are no oracles. The oracle 
is dumb. When we would pronounce anything truly of man, we retreat instantly on the 
individual. 

We are authorized to say much on the destinies of one, nothing on those of many. In 
the question of Socialism . . . one has only this guidance. You shall not so arrange property 
as to remove the motive to industry. If you refuse rent Sc interest, you make all men idle 
Sc immoral. As to the poor, a vast proportion have made themselves so, and in any new 
arrangement will only prove a bürden on the State. . . . 

When men feel Sc say, "Those men occupy my place," the revolution is near. But I 
never feel that any men occupy my place; but that the reason I do not have what I wish, 
is, that I want the faculty which entitles. All spiritual or real power makes its own place. 
Revolutions of violence then are scrambles merely. 11 

Even Walt Whitman, Barnburner delegate, Chartist sympathizer, and Free 
Soiler, joined in elaborating this symbolic Opposition between European and 
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American revolution. In 1847 he had gone so far as to defend the French repub- 
lican Reign of Terror, but when after 1 849 the attack on property and individu- 
alism became an American issue, he steadily "recoiled." All that remains in Leaves 
of Grass of the Spirit of '48 (when "Like lightning Europe le'pt forth") is 

a Shape, 

Vague as the night, draped interminably, head front and form, 

in scarlet folds, 

Whose face and eyes none may see, 

Out of its robes only this . . . the red robes, lifted by the arm, 

One finger crook'd pointed high over the top, like the head 

of a snake appears. 

Whitman consoled the "FoiFd European Revolutionaire" by recalling "that defeat 
[too] is great,/And that death and dismay are great"; and the moral he drew for 
"comeraderos" at home and abroad was "Educate, Educate, — it is the only true 
remedy for mobs, wild communistic theories, and red-republican ravings." 12 

Of all of Hawthorne's acquaintances only one, Margaret Füller, continued to 
give her füll support to the revolutionaries, and it has been argued persuasively 
that she figures not only in his story of ill-fated Zenobia but, together with her 
allegedly illegitimate child (the gossip of Brahmin New England in 1849), in his 
portrait of the tormented radical, Hester Prynne. If so, it might be regarded as a 
Hawthornesque irony that Füller returned from Europe "possessed," as she put 
it, "of a great history" — convinced of the importance of "social struggle" as against 
the "consolations of prophecy," "fiction," and "the past" — and that she drowned 
within sight of the lifeboats grounded on the American shore. 13 

That was in 1850, which I take to be the centerpiece of the novel's authorial 
time frame. It was the year of the Compromise Resolutions, including the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, and of The Scarlet Letter. Eighteen-fifty-two marks the close of this 
period, with the return of Hawthorne's political fortune through the election to 
the presidency of his friend Franklin Pierce. Hawthorne did his share by writing 
the official campaign biography, in which he extols Pierce as "the statesman of 
practical sagacity — who loves his country as it is, and evolves good from things as 
they exist" — and he defends Pierce's support of the Fugitive Slave Act by com- 
paring the abolitionists to Europe's "Red Republicans." The indirection of his 
comparison suggests a political balancing act, somewhat like the Compromise Bill 
itself : Hawthorne did not want to alienate those of Pierce's Young America sup- 
porters who persisted in identifying European insurrection with the claims of 
American expansionism. (Besides, Louis Kossuth was then touring the United 
States, and although Hawthorne himself feit "as enthusiastic [about him] as a 
lump of frozen mud," he had to acknowledge the "popularity" of the Hungarian 
revolutionary leader). Still, the comparatist implications in the Pierce biography 
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are unmistakable. Hawthorne charges that (like the "terrorists of France") the 
abolitionists are hell bent on chaos: they would tear "to pieces the Constitution" 
and sever "into distracted fragments that common country which Providence 
brought into one nation, through a continued miracle of almost two hundred 
years, from the first settlement of the American wilderness until the Rev- 
olution." 14 

As critics are coming increasingly to recognize, the Civil War provides the 
latent context of the American Renaissance. Moby-Dick, The Narrative of Frederick 
Douglass, and Uncle Tom's Cabin (as well as Cooper's apocalyptic novel of 1849, The 
Crater) all deal more or less directly with loomings of national cataclysm. The 
visions of transcendent unity in Waiden, Leaves of Grass, and Eureka all depend on 
a utopianism — utopian nostalgia in Thoreau's case, utopian futurism in Whit- 
man's, dystopian metaphysics in Poe's — which circumvents or submerges the 
actual divisions of the time. Considered together with the populär sentimental 
and gothic novels of the period, these works provide a multivocal narrative of 
American liberal ideology during a crucial period of its formation. The special 
position of The Scarlet Letter in this narrative may be inferred from its centrist 
strategy: it employs sentimental themes and gothic techniques in order to mediate 
between utopian and dystopian resolutions, and its return to cultural origins 
speaks to the threat of cataclysm while evading the prospects of conflict. 

No doubt the overall tendency is toward evasion. Indeed, we might almost 
read Hester's counsel (after the letter has done its office) as a preview of Haw- 
thorne's ans wer to the abolitionists. Slavery, he explains in the Pierce biography, 
is "one of those evils which divine Providence does not leave to be remedied by 
human contrivances, but which, in its own good time, by some means impossible 
to be anticipated, but of the simplest and easiest Operation, when all its uses shall 
have been fulfilled, it causes to vanish like a dream." 15 Only the security of com- 
monplace could allow for this daring inversion in logic, whereby slavery is rep- 
resented, symbolically, as part of the "continued miracle" of America's progress. 
Like the scarlet letter, Hawthorne's argument has the power of a long-preserved 
cultural artifact. 

But of course the two artifacts are different in kind. The argument in the 
biography reflects a certain tactic of the culture; its power derives from a System 
of ideas connecting racism and progress. The power of the scarlet letter derives 
from its capacities for mediation. It reveals the variety of tactics available to the 
culture at a certain historical moment. And as I have noted, antebellum culture 
was particularly volatile — in the sense not of transition but of consolidation: vol- 
atility redirected into Channels of social growth. It was a culture feeding on 
change, nourished by technological innovation, territorial expansion, shifts of 
power centers, and waves of immigration; and, as a Symptom of its increasing 
confidence, accommodating itself to new conditions by moving toward a resolu- 
tion by violence of its major internal conflict. To call Hawthorne's racism a cultural 
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tactic is not to excuse it but to distinguish the biography from the novel. Consid- 
ered as part of an intracultural debate, Hawthorne's response to the Fugitive 
Slave Act differs dramatically from that of abolitionists like Emerson and Stowe. 
But if we step outside that context the difference reflects something eise entirely: 
a series of no longer avoidable contradictions within a System whose values and 
biases (including racism and American exceptionalism) they all shared. The Life of 
Pierce advances what turned out to be an inadequate mode of resolving a social 
crisis. The Scarlet Letter expresses a particular culture's mode of resolving crisis. It 
is not that the novel transcends propaganda. It is that its imaginative forms reveal 
the complexity of beliefs implicit but submerged in any single-minded doctrine 
we commonly associate with propaganda. The biography presents a certain 
choice; the novel represents a metaphysics of choosing. It advocates not a partic- 
ular course of action but a world view within which that course of action makes 
sense and takes effect. 

We might call the novel thick propaganda. Its ränge of possibilities includes 
virtually every form of resolution generated by the antebellum North. To repeat 
the logic of Hester's vision (insofar as it prefigures the Pierce biography), injustice 
is to be removed by some "divine Operation" that however has not yet done its 
office. This representation of contradiction as an ambiguity in the process of 
resolving itself is not substantially different from the Liberian Solution proposed 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe and enacted in the happy ending to Uncle Tom's Cabin 
by her mulatto hero, George Harris. Nor is it different in substance from the 
expansionist argument that to repeal the Fugitive Slave Act would revitalize the 
national errand — in John Greenleaf Whittier's words, would inspire the "children 
of the Puritans," North and South, to cross "the prairie as of old/The pilgrims 
crossed the sea" and thereby ("Upbearing like the Ark of old,/The Bible in our 
van") hasten "Freedom's holy Pentacost." Nor again is Hawthorne's Solution dif- 
ferent in substance from that proposed a decade later by those who believed they 
were the divine Operation, providence incarnate, moving irresistibly toward the 
Armageddon of the Republic. In his debates with Douglas, Lincoln effectually 
reversed Hawthorne's argument — it was the anti-abolitionists, he charged, who 
were fragmenting the Union and subverting the fathers' legacy — and in his 
Second Inaugural Address of 1865, reviewing the causes of the Civil War, he 
described "American slavery" as "one of those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove." 16 

The difference between Lincoln's counsel for reconciliation and Hester's for 
patience is the turn of a certain circular symbolic logic. The Northern rhetoric of 
the Civil War represents negation as affirmation — the destined union made man- 
ifest in violence. Hawthorne's rhetoric builds on affirmation by negation — mani- 
fest inaction justified by national destiny. From this perspective, it is worth 
recalling the enormous force of the negative imperative in The Scarlet Letter. Nega- 
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tion is far more than a form of moral, political, and aesthetic control. It is the 
very ground of Hawthorne's strategy of process as gradualism: the antidialectic 
through which he absorbs the radical energies of history into the polar opposi- 
tions of symbolic interpretation. "The scarlet letter had not done its office": nega- 
tion leads us forward toward that deeper significance which Hawthorne promises 
at the Start — that comprehensive "deep meaning . . . most worthy of interpreta- 
tion" (145—46) — precisely by evoking the fear of process run amuck, pluralism 
fragmenting into diversity, disharmony, discontinuity, chaos. 

That is the overt purpose of Hawthorne's imperative. But the effect goes 
further than that. Hawthorne's mode of negation may almost be said to take on 
a counterdynamic of its own, as though in equal and opposite reaction to the fear 
of uncontrolled process. Negation gathers such momentum in the course of the 
novel that it threatens the very process it is designed to guide. Not doing its office 
nearly comes to define the function of the symbol. When after "seven miserable 
years" Hester at last finds the strength to discard the A, it takes all of Hawthorne's 
resources (providence, Pearl, Dimmesdale, nature itself) to have her restore it 
against her will. And even so the restoration serves at first to highlight the letter's 
negative effects. As she awaits her moment of flight with Dimmesdale, Hester 
Stands alone in the marketplace with a "frozen calmness," her face a death mask, 
and because of that with all the radical vitality for which we have come to admire 
her: 

After sustaining the gaze of the multitude through seven miserable years as a necessity, a 
penance, and something which it was a stern religion to endure, she now, for one last time 
more, encountered it freely and voluntarily, in order to convert what had so long been 
agony into a kind of triumph. "Look your last on the scarlet-letter and its wearer!" — the 
people's victim and life-long bond-slave, as they fancied her, might say to them. "Yet a little 
while, and she will be beyond your reach! A few hours longer, and the deep, mysterious 
ocean will quench and hide for ever the symbol which ye have caused to burn upon her 
bosom!" (313-14) 

That is why Hawthorne must not only bring her back but force her to resume 
the A "freely and voluntarily," "of her own free will." 17 It is as though under 
pressure of her resistance the letter were slipping out of his grasp, losing its effi- 
cacy as an agent of reconciliation. In terms of what I have called the novel's latent 
context, the impending Civil War, the antinomies in this passage ("people" and 
"victim," "freely" and "bond-slave") assume an explosive force, an almost irre- 
pressible tendency toward confrontation, that endangers both symbolic process 
and narrative closure. That tendency may be seen as the political after effect of 
the rhetoric of liberty, in which "slavery" served ambiguously to denote all forms 
of bondage, "private or public, civil or political." More directly, it is the rhetorical 
counterpart to what Edmund Morgan, describing the tensions in antebellum pol- 
itics, termed "American freedom/American slavery." 18 It is a testament to Haw- 
thorne's sensitivity to those rhetorical- political tensions that he allowed the 
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danger to surface, that indeed he played it out almost to the point of no return. 
It is a testament to the resilience of the ideology it drew upon that nonetheless he 
could resume process, and as it were rescue the symbol from the ocean's depths, 
by simply, sweepingly, assuming an interpretative consensus. 

For the silence surrounding Hester's final conversion to the letter is clearly 
deliberate on Hawthorne's part. It mystifies Hester's choice by forcing us to rep- 
resent it through the act of interpretation. Having given us ample directives about 
how to understand the ways in which the letter had not done its office, Hawthorne 
now depends on us to recognize — freely and voluntarily, for his method depends 
on his seeming not to impose meaning (as in his remark that "the scarlet letter 
had not done its office") — the need for Hester's return. In effect, he invites us to 
participate in a free enterprise democracy of symbol making. Its cultural model 
is the ambiguity universalized in the Declaration of Independence: "We hold these 
truths to be s^/f-evident." The silent problematic of "we" may be inferred from 
Pip's revelation of the plural meanings of the doubloon — "I look, you look, he 
looks, we look, ye look, they look" — especially if we remember, as Pip seems not 
to, that the grammatical declension masks a social hierarchy, descending from the 
captain's / to the shipstokers' they. The silenced problematic of "self-evident" may 
be inferred from the voluntaristic terms of Ahab's covenant: "I do not order ye; 

ye will it." 19 

Hawthorne, too, may be said to elicit these problematics, but unlike Melville 
he does so in order to guide us toward accommodation. When, in the most care- 
fully prepared-for reversal in classic American literature, Hester herseif imposes 
the symbol, she signals her recognition that what had seemed a basic problem — 
basic enough to have made her want to overturn society — is really a question of 
point of view; and Hawthorne so veils this epiphany that our multiple perspec- 
tives enact the same ideology of liberal consensus that his novel celebrates and 
represents. 


It is an oblique mode of celebration, and all the more persuasive for its obliq- 
uity. Pierre Macherey argues that gaps and silences in narrative structure — the 
sorts of indirection in which Hawthorne specializes — demarcate the limits of ide- 
ology. According to Macherey, they are Symptoms of fissures in the culture, the 
contradictions that the System can neither absorb nor wholly exclude. His theory 
seems especially pertinent to classic American literature, which abounds in strat- 
egies of process through hiatus, and to Hawthorne's work in particular. It is per- 
tinent first of all because it conspicuously does not apply to the narrative gap that 
precedes Hester's return. Hawthorne makes that silence reverberate with all the 
voices of cultural authority. He transforms the gap into an ideological bridge 
(spanning two centuries of "continued miracle") between character, author, and 
reader. When midway through the novel we accept Hawthorne's judgment that 
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the scarlet letter had not done its office, we acquiesce to the narrative, in a willing 
Suspension of disbelief ; but when at the end we ourselves require the letter to be 
imposed, inventing reasons (all of them necessarily incomplete) or synthesizing 
the partial views of others, we invest our very will to suspend disbelief in a Joint 
stock Company of pluralist Interpretation. It is an ideological leap of faith for 
which the entire novel has been our preparation. Hawthorne's strategy of indi- 
rection allows us, like Hester, both to have our dissent and do the work of society 
too. And when we thus interpret away her repentance — or rather (as Charles 
Fiedelson put it in what remains the best New Critical reading of the novel), her 
penitence "yet to be" that "will always be unfinished" because it involves "a peren- 
nial conversion of the stuff of sin and sorrow into positive freedom — the crea- 
tivity, individuality, and sympathetic Community of men" — then The Scarlet Letter 
has done its office. 20 

What I would suggest is the ideological jfrozf £r of gaps and silences. In general, 
I refer to the special genius of liberal symbology in Staging Interpretation as a 
means of coopting dissent. In particular, I refer to the strategies by which the 
same visionary appeal that makes "America" into an ideological battleground also 
restricts the battle to the ground of American ideology. "From gap to gain is very 
American," as Norman Mailer remarks in The Armies of the Night (1968). In the 
mid nineteenth Century, that very American notion found its main expression in 
the rhetoric of expansion, opportunity, speculation, and enterprise — the sym- 
biosis between verbal and territorial appropriation inherent in the appeal to 
"open country," "virgin land," "empty continent," "unmapped future," the inte- 
rior "white on the chart" of the seif, the I that becomes all by being nothing. In 1846, 
the year after John O'Sullivan popularized the phrase "manifest destiny" (in an 
editorial entitled "The Nation of Futurity"), the explorer/pioneer/politician Wil- 
liam Gilpin elaborated that "divine task" in terms that may be said to foreshadow 
the prophecies of Dimmesdale and Hester. It was "the untransacted destiny of the 
American people," wrote Gilpin in a widely quoted passage, "to subdue the con- 
tinent . . . to set free the enslaved . . . and through our errand of love . . . to unite 
the world in one social family." 21 

These ambiguities served difFerent offices in 1850, as they did again in the 
late 1960s. 22 In The Scarlet Letter and as The Scarlet Letter, their office is the trans- 
valuation of the conflicts of compromise into the rhetoric of consensus. From 
1848 to 1852 that rhetoric had two broad ideological aims: one, pragmatic and 
immediate, the tactics of concession; the other, visionary or teleological, the myth 
of continuing revolution. The two aims were intertwined. Continuing revolution 
posited the gradual ascent from Puritanism to the Revolution and the nation's 
continuing ascent thereafter, in accordance with the principles established by the 
Revolution. The tacticians of concession invoked that myth as a providential 
injunction against the prospect of civil war. According to "the great triumvirate" 
(John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster), Compromise was at once 
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the ideal of union and the essence of democratic pluralism. It embodied the reci- 
procities between private rights and civic responsibility under liberal law, as 
required by contract society, guaranteed by the Constitution, and consecrated by 
the Declaration. 23 

It is pertinent that at mid Century the word compromise did not carry the pejo- 
rative meanings it does today ("a concession to something derogatory"; "to expose 
or discredit or mischief "; "to make a shameful or disrepu table concession"). For 
the legislative majority who voted for Compromise at mid Century, the term 
meant above all (according to Noah Webster's Standard American Dictionary) "to 
bind by mutual agreement," where the principles of binding had the doubled 
force of contract and of covenant: "an amicable agreement between parties 
in controversy to settle their differences, by mutual concessions"; "a mutual 
promise"; "an engagement to refer matters in dispute to the decision of arbitra- 
tors"; "to adjust and settle"; "to pledge by some act or declaration"; "see Promise." 
The weak point lay in the vagueness of "promise," especially under the diverse 
pressures to concede: pledge, arbitration, declaration, agreement. By the close of 
the Jacksonian period, vagueness had taken the form of ambiguity. In 1848, 
Chauncey A. Goodrich's "Revised and Enlarged" edition of Webster's Standard 
Dictionary officially announced that to compromise might mean "to put to 
hazard." 24 Apparently, the increasing dysfunctions of "mutual agreements" from 
Massachusetts to Kansas — and from the Missouri Compromise of 1820 (which 
established slavery in Missouri while prohibiting it in the Nebraska Territory) to 
the various mid-century compromises over the Southwest Territories — were 
affecting the course of "American English." If so, it is crucial to Hawthorne's 
achievement that the apotheosis of compromise came at the moment when the 
term was undergoing a decisive change. 

Between 1848 and 1852, the ambiguity that the term hazard had brought into 
play endowed the primary meaning of compromise with the power of what Freud 
called the antithetical sense of primal words. "Compromise: consent reached by 
mutual concession" — all the volatile doubleness that had been explicit in the Revo- 
lutionary in the key word independent (isolated, cut off, mature, self-determined), 
and implicit in the ubiquitous Jacksonian seif prehx (self-made, self-reliant, self- 
serving, self-centered), exploded in antebellum America in the struggle between 
the party for union and the party against concession. Both parties laid claim to 
"consent," of course, as the touchstone of liberal consensus. They divided mainly 
on pragmatics — the scope of consent, the nature of consensus — but it was prag- 
matism charged with prophetic import. Daniel Webster's concession to the South, 
according to Emerson, "was the darkest passage in [our] history," a "disastrous 
defection (on the miserable cry of Union)" from "the principles of culture and 
progress." For his part, Webster accused his opponents of a "fractiousness" that 
would "obliterate for ever all hopes of the republic." He was thinking mainly of 
Northern abolitionists and Southern secessionists, but he did not miss the oppor- 
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tunity to evoke the recent European "act[s] of folly." Against all these "enemies to 
culture and progress," he urged "union through compromise," so that — with "the 
eyes of all Christendom upon us," with the "whole world . . . looking towards us 
with extreme anxiety" — Americans could at last make visible, like a city set upon 
a hill, the "certain destiny . . . that belongs to us." 25 

From the revolutions of 1848 through the election of Franklin Pierce, this 
rhetoric of compromise occupied the center of a debate whose extremes were 
proslavery constitutionalism and proconstitutional abolitionism. I refer here only 
to the debate within the dominant culture, but it is astonishing how few voices 
challenged that "consensus," in what elsewhere (to recall Hawthorne's phrases) 
was a time of "radical speculation," "an age in which the human intellect, newly 
emancipated, had taken a more active and wider ränge than for many centuries 
before." As for Hawthorne, he scarcely wavered in his centrist convictions. In the 
Pierce biography he recalled "The Compromise" as a triumphant "test" of "the 
reverence of the people for the Constitution, and their attachment to the Union"; 
and as late as 1858 he said of a statue of Webster, "symbolizing him as the pre- 
server of the Union," that "I never saw such . . . massive strength . . . [and] deep, 
pervading energy. . . . He looks really like a pillar of the State . . . very grand, very 
Webster ... he is in the act of meeting a great crisis, and yet with the warmth of 
a great heart glowing through it." 26 But by then the crisis of industrial capitalism 
was calling for new sources of strength. After 1852, with Webster's death and the 
struggle for the Free States, the central cultural Symbols shifted steadily to 
embrace the armies of the North, wielding God's terrible swift sword to cut the 
gordian knot of "consent'V'concession." 

Not the ends but the means had changed. Compromise, "to bind by mutual 
agreement," had failed to provide either the mechanism for binding or the met- 
aphors for agreement, and with due alacrity the leaders of the dominant culture 
had moved to preserve the union against the threat of ambiguity. Some four 
months before Hawthorne's encomium to Webster, Lincoln set out the new rhet- 
oric of consent in a Senate campaign speech that appropriated the Southern 
imagery of fragmentation for the Yankee cause: "I do not expect the house to 
fall — but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other." A year later, Emerson displayed the recuperative powers of that re- 
vision in his tribute to John Brown. Far from being a threat to consensus, "the 
hero of Harper's Ferry," Emerson declared, was the "representative of the Amer- 
ican Republic. . . . He joins that perfect Puritan faith which brought his fifth 
ancestor to Plymouth rock, with his grandfather's ardor in the Revolution. He 
believes in two articles — two instruments shall I say? — the Golden Rule and the 
Declaration of Independence." 

Instruments was the better word. In 1866, as though to commemorate the 
triumphant reincorporation of the myth, Webster's Standard American Dictionary — 
now "Thoroughly Revised, [and] Greatly Enlarged and Improved" by Noah Porter 
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and Chauncey Goodrich — officially retired (as archaic) the once primary 
meaning of compromise: "to bind by mutual agreement, ofo." 27 

It is a nice irony of our literary history that Hawthorne's absolutist Concord 
neighbors, Emerson and Thoreau, managed to span the spectrum of response, 
whereas sceptical, many-faceted Hawthorne remained ideologically fixated, like 
some Ahab of compromise. I do not think we can say that his incapacity to accept 
the change ruined his career, as it did Pierce's and Webster's. But to some extent 
at least it drained him of crucial intellectual and moral resources. On some level, 
it accounts for the increasing tendency of his fiction to expose (rather than rec- 
oncile) ideological contradictions. For the fact is that of all his novels it is only 
about The Scarlet Letter that we can say, as Henry James did inpraise of Hawthorne's 
art, that "the reader must look for his local and national qualities between the 
lines of his writing and in the indirect testimony of his tone, his accent, his temper, 
of his very omissions and suppressions." Consider the difference in this respect 
between Hester's return on the one hand and on the other Holgrave's conversion, 
Coverdale's confession, or (most pointedly) the homecoming of Hilda, that other 
wandering daughter of the Puritans. In his European letters and Journals, Haw- 
thorne often hints at the cause of his failing strategies of Omission. He is most 
explicit in the preface to his last book, Our Old Home, which appropriately he 
dedicated to his old friend, Franklin Pierce: 

The Present, the Immediate, the Actual, has proved too potent for me. It takes away not 
only my scanty faculty, but even my desire for imaginative composition, and leaves me 
sadly content to scatter a thousand peaceful fantasies upon the hurricane that is sweeping 
us all along with it, possibly, into a Limbo where our nation and its polity may be as literally 
the fragments of a shattered dream as my unwritten Romance. 28 

This was 1863, at the height of the war, and it is not hard to understand 
Hawthorne's bewilderment and dismay. In 1860 he had returned to an America 
where (he professed to believe) there was "no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, 
no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, 
in broad and simple daylight." Two years later he confessed in an essay "Chiefly 
About War- Matters": "The general heart-quake of the country long ago knocked 
at my cottage-door, and compelled me, reluctantly, to suspend the contemplation 
of certain fantasies." We might well see in this image (as in that limbo of shattered 
dreams) an unconscious inversion of Hester's return. But we should also keep in 
mind the hurricanes of the actual that a decade earlier had not disturbed Haw- 
thorne's fantasies: Southern slavery; Indian genocide; the Mexican War (through 
which General Pierce became a national hero); expansionist demands by men like 
Pierce for war against Cuba and Latin America; pervasive ethnic and religious 
discrimination; child labor in Northern mill towns; the grievances listed by the 
Seneca Falls Convention; the manifold abuses documented in the petitions cir- 
culated by New England's abolitionist sewing circles. 29 
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Hawthorne was aware in 1850 of these present and pressing evils. Some of 
them had earlier found their way into his short stories; some are actually recorded 
in the Pierce biography; others may be said to underlie the discontents that 
Hester, in her sewing circle of one, embroiders into her scarlet letter; still others 
are implicit in her confrontation with the immigrant "bond-servant" at Governor 
Bellingham's mansion, "a free-born Englishman, but now a seven years' slave" 
(206); and others again may be discerned in the "sorrows and perplexities" that 
the townspeople bring to Hester, after her return, "demanding why they were so 
wretched, and what the remedy!" No American writer feit more detached from 
party politics than Hawthorne did; few were more engaged in the affairs of polit- 
ical office; and none was so deeply learned in American political history. There is 
no paradox in this. Hawthorne sought to rise above politics not by escaping his- 
tory but by representing it symbolically. To that end (in "The Custom-House" 
introduction) he exposes the miasma of mid-nineteenth-century patronage and 
(in the novel proper) the excesses of partisanship. The hiatus between introduc- 
tion and story is the ideological link between Hawthorne and Hester. Her rec- 
onciliation at the end is the link in turn between the novel and the biography: 
first, in the image that Hester may be said to project of Hawthorne's return to the 
patronage System; then, in the biographical image of Pierce as the great recon- 
ciler; and finally in Hawthorne's implied contrast between process in the New 
World and upheaval in the Old. Revolutionary Europe in this view was political 
in the narrowly sectarian, exclusivist meaning of ideology. The United States 
transcended ideology, so defined, for the same reason that the concept of 
America transcended politics: because as "America" it stood for transpartisan, 
pluralistic development through compromise. 

That liberal ideology fills the silence between Hester's cold defiance at the 
election-day ceremony and her final consolation for dissidents. Far from wanting 
to mute sorrow and perplexity, Hawthorne emphatically gives voice to the 
wretched, to a degree his contemporaries sometimes considered morbid. But he 
does so to elicit our acquiescence to what he believed was "the remedy," working 
uncoerced, in its own time and ways. I refer to the myth of continuing revolution, 
which Hawthorne made a main theme of his work — most bluntly in the Pierce 
biography, most elaborately in his short stories, and most subtly and complexly 
in The Scarlet Letter. The central act of the national drama that underlies the 
novel — the event that best explains Hawthorne's prophetic gloss on the midnight 
revelation of the A (midway through the novel), and that most firmly links this 
(at the end) both to Dimmesdale's prophecy and to Hester's — is the American 
Revolution. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, together with adultery, the 
Revolution is the novel's fundamental donne. Adultery is pre-text, and issues in 
the wrong kind of revolt; the Revolution is post-script, and vindicates the role of 
process in an adulterated world. 

The vindication is prospective as well as retrospective. It applies no less to the 
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adulterated world of the Customs House than to Puritan New England. The 
conspicuous absence from the novel of the word adultery facilitates a process of 
interpretation through which a problem in social accountability is deepened 
(Hawthorne would have us believe) into a process of symbolic perspective. So, 
too, in the case of the absent word compromise: it serves by "indirect testimony" to 
recast fears of concession into faith in consensus. And so, too, with the American 
Revolution. Only here Hawthorne does break the silence, briefly, in the intro- 
duction. "The British army in its flight from Boston," he writes, had discarded as 
worthless the "packet" containing the letter; and the "ancient yellow parchment," 
tied up in "faded red tape," had "remained ever since unopened" (143-45). 
Seventeen-seventy-six thus serves to confirm the letter's venerable antiquity 
("Prior to the Revolution"), its rare value as a native artifact (the British had "car- 
ried off" most "earlier documents"), and its aesthetic-historical significance — 
from Hester to Surveyor Pue (whose given name, Jonathan, casts him on the 
American side, against the Royalist John Bull) to Hawthorne, and from the 
Puritan forefathers through their latter-day heir to us (144-45): 

I, the present writer, as their representative, hereby take their shame upon myself for their 
sakes, and pray that any curse incurred by them [for their acts of persecution] may be now 
and henceforth removed. (127) 

For all its irony, the anecdote is crucial to the letter's design. It transforms the 
accidents of conflict into a historical chain of providences in which the Revolution 
is the pivotal link. As an emblem of what the British left behind, the A sanctifies 
the Puritan legacy, foreshadows the pattern of Hester's flight, justifies the wisdom 
of her return, and validates the spirit, if not the letter, of her prophecy. It amounts 
to a figural endorsement of Hawthorne's strategy of reconciliation. 

But the same figural logic points in another, opposite direction. I said earlier 
that the myth of continuing revolution was the visionary side of the rhetoric of 
compromise. Symbolically, however, the Revolution carried in it a wholly different 
model of consensus: not union through compromise but regeneration through 
violence. That variant model was equally rooted in the culture. It may be traced 
from the Puritans' Wars of the Lord (correlative of their gradual, forever "prep- 
aratory" errand into the wilderness) through the libertarian summons to "civil 
war" and nationhood. "We had been in the steady way of maturation," declared 
Samuel Sherwood in the most populär sermon of 1776, when suddenly "floods 
poured from the mouth of the serpent, which at length have brought on a civil 
war"; and several months earlier, in the most populär pamphlet ofthat year, Tom 
Paine contrasted independence (as "growth" and "maturation") with "the least 
inclination toward a compromise." "Reconciliation," he concluded, "is now a fal- 
lacious dream." This model of unity through confrontation is inscribed in rep- 
resentative works like Timothy Dwight's epic of the Revolution, The Conquest of 
Canaan, in cultural keywords like manifest destiny, and in large-scale social actions 
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like the extermination of the Indians. The "savages," went the argument, were by 
definition an "extinct race" — if not now, then "in Heaven's own time"; the issue 
was not agency but destiny, working itself out either by natural or by human 
means. Andrew Jackson mobilized the human means; Emerson opted for nature. 
It was "the great charity of God to the human race," he explained, to prepare for 
"new individuals and races" by "extinguishing" old ones, and charity should be 
allowed to take its own course. 30 

In the antebellum North, with the Indian problem fundamentally settled, 
the debate shifted to the question of slavery. It is characteristic of the flexibility 
of the American symbology — its special capacities to recast violence as gradualism 
(and vice versa) — that the metaphysicians of Indian killing should have become 
leading advocates of Compromise. They wanted nature and providence to usher 
in what Webster called "the certain destiny that awaits us." Their adversaries took 
"the great charity of God" into their own hands. Probably the most revealing 
Opposition Statement is Emerson's. Delivered in 1854, four years after the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act, when the negative connotations of compromise ("derogatory," 
"shameful," "disreputable") were beginning to eclipse the "promise" of "mutual 
concession," Emerson's attack on Webster is the ideological counterpart to Haw- 
thorne's ambiguities of reconciliation: 

Slavery is disheartening; but Nature is not so helpless but it can rid itself at last of every 
wrong. But the spasms of Nature are centuries and ages, and will tax the faith of short- 
lived men. Slowly, slowly the Avenger comes, but comes surely. The proverbs of the nations 
affirm these delays, but affirm the arrival. They say, "God may consent, but not forever." 
The delay of the Divine Justice — this was the meaning and soul of the Greek Tragedy. . . . 

These delays, you see them now in the . . . torpor [that] exists here . . . on the subject 
of domestic slavery. . . . Yes, that is the stern edict of Providence, that liberty shall be no 
hasty fruit, but that event on event, population on population, age on age, shall cast itself 
into the opposite scale, and not until liberty has slowly accumulated weight enough to 
countervail and preponderate against all this, can the sufficient recoil come. . . . 

Whilst the inconsistency of slavery with the principles on which the world is built 
guarantees its downfall, I own that the patience it requires is almost too sublime for mor- 
tals, and seems to demand of us more than mere hoping. And when one sees how fast the 
rot spreads . . . we demand of superior men that they be superior in this — that the mind 
and the virtue shall give their verdict in their day, and accelerate so far the progress of 
civilization. . . . But be that sooner or later, I hope we have . . . come to a belief that there 
is a divine Providence in the world, which will not save us but through our own 
Cooperation. 31 

These winding negations, whilsts, and buts invert Hawthorne's strategy of inac- 
tion, but the inversion begins with and returns to a common ideology. Hawthorne 
translates radical potential into social integration; Emerson, into cultural renewal. 
His summons to avenge, like Hawthorne's to patience, mobilizes all the universals 
on the side of Northern ideology. "Nature," "Divine Justice," "liberty," "the mind," 
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"virtue," "the progress of civilization" — the very "principles on which the world is 
built" serve to consecrate the Yankee our. 

This sort of troping is most pronounced in the later Emerson. But it may be 
traced throughout his writings: in "The American Scholar," for example, which 
compensates for the Depression of 1837 by prophesying "America" as a millennial 
"nation of men . . . inspired by the Divine Soul"; and in Representative Men, pub- 
lished in 1850, the year of the Compromise, which resolves anxieties about Amer- 
ican newness by declaring that "Nature has a high end in the production of 
individuals, namely ascension"; and again, in "The Fortune of the Republic," 
which makes civil war the occasion for celebrating "a nation of individuals," 
America, novo (1863, 1866, 1870, 1874) representing "the sentiment and the 
future of mankind." 32 

I do not mean by this to deny the radicalism inherent in Emerson's great 
essays from 1836 through 1850. My point is not the weakness of his later vision 
but the persistent power of cultural symbology. Characteristically, the Emer- 
sonian mode (even in "The Fortune of the Republic") is subversive of fixed 
meaning. And characteristically it defines itself (especially in the early essays, such 
as "The American Scholar") through the State of transition — a quality of mind 
reflecting a community-in-process. In short, it is a mode of Subversion that is by 
definition confined to resistance. On principle, it can never take sides, except pro- 
visionally, can never find "repose" in any commitment, not even to itself. And 
Hester's return shows how this may entail as aprerequisite our acceptance of society 
as it is and things as they exist. 

In this perspective, Emersonian potential may be seen as a form of liminality 
that flowered under the pressures of massive social change in the Jacksonian 
period. It expresses the antistructures of free-enterprise capitalism in an "open," 
"empty," and apparently endlessly malleable New World. The Scarlet Letter 
expresses the conservative thrust of that ritual mode — the integrative, consoli- 
dating function of liminality — and the contrast is all the more striking if we con- 
sider the formalist differences between Emerson the essayist and Hawthorne the 
novelist. I have in mind recent theories of genre, from Mikhail Bakhtin to Paul 
Ricoeur and Hans Blumenberg. More than any other form of "artistic moder- 
nity," writes Blumenberg, the novel "legitimates the aesthetic qualities of novitas 
. . . removes the dubiousness from what is new, and so terra incognita, or the munda 
novus, becomes possible." 33 Like Macherey's theory, Blumenberg's conspicuously 
does not apply to The Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne's novel functions precisely to reign 
in what "becomes possible." Its office (aesthetically, as novitas) is to enclose "the 
new world" within culture, as culture. Hester's letter may be a tragic symbol of 
memory, the memento mori of her radical fantasies in the forest; but more largely 
and constrictingly , it is the symbol of Emersonian hope — hope in prophecy, as 
being more subversive than argument; hope in vision, as being a more effective 
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agent of progress than action; hope in the individual, as being both ends and 
means of change; and hope in the future, as the boundless prospect of liberal/ 
liminal things to come. 

This is essentially the "spirit as of prophecy" for which Dimmesdale remains, 
and to which Hester returns — Dimmesdale, "to foretell a high and glorious des- 
tiny for the newly gathered people of the Lord" (332—33); Hester, to herald "the 
destined prophetess . . . angel and apostle of the Coming revelation." And that 
rhetoric is authorized by essentially the same sense of destiny that Julia Ward 
Howe endorsed, when (speaking as "angel or apostle" of the Union) she 
announced: "Mine eyes häve seen the glory of the Coming of the Lord." 34 

Hawthorne did not intend the ambiguity this implies, one that makes Hester's 
vision a foreshadowing of "The Battle Hymn of the Republic." Let us say that his 
rhetoric of violence was intended by the symbology he inherited. In any case, it 
forms a minor but persistent theme of the novel. The reference to the Revolution 
makes it integral to the meanings of the A that it is a trophy of war, and that 
particular meaning is extended through the imagery that connects the intro- 
duction to the story proper: for example, the instability inherent in a politics of 
self-interest, "where brethren of the same household must diverge from one 
another"; or the prospect of economic and political "warfare," waged in the 
"fierce and bitter spirit of malice and revenge," "poisoned with ill-will," and 
leaving the defeated, after "seething turmoil," at "the mercy of a hostile admin- 
istration" (154-56). 

These contrapuntal ambiguities add another level of complexity and control 
to Hawthorne's design. They give a greater density to his strategy of multiple 
choice, and lend a deeper resonance to the pervasive force of negation, which 
verges on the dialectical only to veer in precisely the opposite direction. From all 
these angles, they find the right symbolic focus in the national eagle, icon of the 
Revolution, as Hawthorne describes it in the introduction. An "enormous spec- 
imen of the American eagle," he writes, hovered above the Customs House door, 

with outspread wings, a shield before her breast, and a bunch of intermingled thunder- 
bolts and barbed arrows in each claw. With the customary infirmity of temper that char- 
acterizes this unhappy fowl, she appears, by the fierceness of her beak and eye and the 
general truculency of her attitude, to threaten mischief to the inoffensive Community; and 
especially to warn all Citizens, careful of their safety, against intruding on the premises. . . . 
Nevertheless, vixenly as she looks, many people are seeking, at this very moment, to shelter 
themselves under the wing of the federal eagle. . . . But she has no great tenderness, even 
in her best of moods, and, sooner or later, — oftener sooner than late, — is apt to fling off 
her nestlings with a Scratch of her claw, a dab of her beak, or a rankling wound from her 
barbed arrows. (122-23) 

The eagle and the A: for all the oppositions between them, they are Symbols made 
out of the same cultural materials. Both are ambiguous artifacts of authority; both 
are social emblems transformed by private vision in such a way as simultaneously 
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to assert the seif and to accommodate Community; and in both cases the act of 
accommodation recasts the untoward events of history — the "ulcerated wound" 
of Hester's penance (191), the wounds that Hawthorne received in 1849 from the 
claw of Whig party functionaries — in terms of art as cultural work. It is the myth 
of Philoctetes, historicized. And it is appropriate that the two Symbols, so histo- 
ricized, should find common ground in the Salem Customs House — "Uncle Sam's 
brick edifice" (128), entry to the republic of 1849, as the Puritans were (for Haw- 
thorne) the entry to national history. The extraordinary cunning and force of 
Hawthorne's vision here attests to the symbolic resources of what by 1850 was 
becoming the single most cohesive ideology of the modern world. 


I have been arguing that text and context are reciprocal: that to understand 
The Scarlet Letter in its own terms is not only to see the ideological dimensions of 
its art but to bring into view the aesthetic richness of mid-nineteenth-century 
American liberalism. My purpose in this respect has been to explore (rather than 
expose) Hawthorne's morality of compromise, and more largely the culture's 
powers of mystification. Still, ideological analysis assumes a priori that those 
powers are limited by history; and since the limitations constitute the adversarial 
donne of this essay — much as adultery serves as the novel's donne — I would like in 
closing to take account of these, however briefly and sketchy. To that end, I return 
to the ground on which I began, Hawthorne's insistent directives for interpreta- 
tion. They are a form of special pleading, I would suggest, which betrays an 
underlying cultural-authorial anxiety. Hawthorne's winding ironies and ambi- 
guities — like the subtle links between the eagle and the A — are meant to keep our 
interpretations under control, but the windings themselves make for what he 

privately called "a h — 1-f d story." The repressed letters may be taken as the 

first sign of a strain in his method. The second was Sophia's Splitting headache, 
after he read the last chapter aloud to her. When she recovered, she wrote to her 
sister Mary: "I don't know what you will think of the Romance. It is most powerful 
and contains a moral as terrific & stunning as a thunderbolt. It shows that the 
Law cannot be broken." 35 

Sophia was not just thinking of the Seventh Commandment. She was 
reacting, as Nathaniel was, to the enormous cultural pressures brought to bear 
upon the Conclusion. "The scarlet letter had not done its office": the entire novel 
asks us to interpret this in the affirmative, and by the end compels us to, as a grim 
necessity. It is as though Hawthorne had to overcompensate for the enormous 
radical potential inherent in his characters and Symbols; had to find some moral 
absolute — some equivalent in the liberal imagination for the Thou Shalt Nots deliv- 
ered from Mount Sinai — powerful enough to recall all those unleashed energies 
of will, eros, and language back into the culture from which they arose and, in 
his view, to which they belonged. He found the Solution in the act of ideological 
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mimesis that his novel endorses and enacts. It was to represent the continuities 
of national history — both progressively, by our assent to the almost absent Revo- 
lution that connects the novel's twin time frames, and conservatively, by our rejec- 
tion of the radical politics that Hester disavows in absentia — to set forth the 
dynamics of antebellum liberalism, so interpreted, as the iron link between cul- 
ture, nature, and the seif, "the Law [that] cannot be broken." 

It is to Sophia's credit that she found the "moral as terrific and stunning as a 
thunderbolt." And it is to Hawthorne's credit that he not only made füll use of 
the morality of compromise but had the integrity to indicate, if not the füll costs 
involved, then at least some signs whereby those costs might be inferred: the 
coercive force, for example, of Containment by consensus, including the Contain- 
ment of the hell-fired artist in liberal democracy, which forms an illicit bond 
between the secret Hawthorne and the hidden Hester. As a symbol for this and 
other traces of dialectics in the novel — silences that (again to Hawthorne's credit) 
do not quite succeed in silencing conflict — I should like to appropriate the "angry 
eagle" of "The Custom-House" for my own purposes, relocating her from "The 
Custom-House" of 1849 to the "War-Matters" of 1862. In the later essay, Haw- 
thorne sought to reconcile himself to the consensus of another "iron age," and 
instinctively he returned once again to the myth of national origins: 

There is an historical circumstance, known to few, that connects the children of the Puri- 
tans with those Africans of Virginia in a very singular way. They are our brethren, as being 
lineal descendents of the Mayflower, the fated womb which in its first labor brought forth 
a brood of Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, and, in a subsequent one, spawned slaves upon the 
Southern soil, — a monstrous birth, but one with which we have an instinctive sense of 
kindred, and so are stirred by an irresistible impulse to attend their rescue even at the cost 
of blood and ruin. The character of our sacred ship, I fear, may suffer a little by this 
revelation; but we must let her white progeny offset her dark one, — and two such portents 
never sprang from an identical source before. 36 

Hawthorne's Mayflower has all the major imaginative ingredients of the dom- 
inant culture: the legend of the Puritan theocracy, womb of American democ- 
racy; the ambiguities of good and evil, agency of compromise; and the ironies of 
regeneration through violence, rationale for civil war. But it is a symbol overde- 
termined by history. Its "deeper meanings" point insistently to the contradictions 
of process, the irresolutions of closure, the precariousness of the gap or silence that 
links "rescue" to "blood and ruin" — precarious because the historical details resist 
symbolic reciprocity. The return of the Mayflower is a parable of social conflict 
following upon cultural myth. It reverberates with ambiguities at cross-purposes 
with each other — for example, the recurrent American nightmare of miscegena- 
tion; the long literary procession of mutually destructive dark-white kin (from 
Clotel through Clarel and Pudd'nhead Wilson to Absalom, Absalom!); the biblical types 
of the elect and the damned (Seth and Harn, Jacob and Esau) through which the 
South defended its peculiar institution; and the racist use of the image of Chris- 
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tian sacrifice through which the North sanctified first the Union Cause and then 
the Martyrdom of Lincoln. Considered together with the "unhappy fowl," this 
"sacred ship" blackened by "revelation" is itself a monstrous birth, a Franken- 
stein's monster of the culture: history returning in the guise of figures designed 
to control it — the most familiär of Symbols that now streams forth disjunctions, 
mocks the compromise of morality, and directs us to the contradictions repressed 
by the novel's twin contexts, 1642-49 and 1848-52. 

Let me conclude with that image, and underscore its uncanny quality by 
recalling the image that Hester projects upon her return. First, then, Haw- 
thorne's Mayflower-eag\e, mother of nationhood and vixen of contradictions; sec- 
ond, Hester come home, the dissenter as agent of socialization, a self-professed 
sinner self-transformed into a herald of progress. Two figures of symbolic ambi- 
guity; two modeis of historical irony; two examples of the relation between rhet- 
oric and social action; two intersections between power and imagination — they 
are opposites, and uncannily alike, like the object and its reflection in a camera 
obscura, or like two sides of the same symbolic coin, representing the American 
liberal ideology. 
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